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FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 





Cathedral, Frankfort. ] 


Franxrort-on-the-Main, formerly an Imperial city, at 
present the principal of the four free cities of the Germanic 
Confederation, and the seat of the Diet, is situated in 
50° 70’ N, lat. and 8° 37’ E. long. The river Main 
divides it into two unequal parts, Frankfort Proper being 
on the right or northern bank, and the suburb called 
Sachsenhausen lying gn the left ; these are connected bya 
stone bridge 330 paces long, supported by fourteen arches. 
The plain in which the city stands is fertile and well cul- 
tivated, and is bounded on the north by a fine range of 
mountains called the Taunus; some of the hills which 
Compose this ridge rise to a considerable height, the 
highest, called the Feldberg, being 2760 feet high. On 
the south or left bank of the river, the country rises into 
fine sloping hills, forming the forest lands belonging to 
the city. The climate is healthy, and generally mild, 
but subject to variations, particularly in the spring, which 
is frequently cold and backward, from the prevalence of 
north and easterly winds. The water is good, but hard 
and impregnated with lime, and the neighbouring country 
aeen : with mineral springs of various properties. 
ou. [X. 





Four ola watchtowers, placed on the four principal 
roads, about half a league from the town, indicate the 
ancient limits of its territory. ‘The town itself had been 
for ages surrounded with fortifications, consisting of walle, 
towers, gates, and a ditch; but, in 1806, M. Guiollet, 
then burgomaster, conceived the plan of levelling. these 
useless fortifications, and of converting the site on 
which they stood into gardens or promenades for the 
public. His praiseworthy design was adopted and 
carried into effect, and in 1813 Frankfort could boast of 
a cincture of garden-grounds laid out in the English 
style, perhaps nowhere surpassed. The ramparts became 
the site of new streets, consisting of tasteful and splendid 
edifices overlooking the promenades and circumjacent 
country, having their. private gardens where the. ditch 
was, which being filled up (except a very narrow part or 
chasm that aan to divide these private gardens from the 
public ones formed upon the glucis), offers to the eye an 
extensive breadth of pleasure-grounds. The land beyond: 
the glacis, separated from the promenades by a drive or 
carriage-way, is now covered with elegant — . well- 
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cultivated gardens. Of the old narrow gates only two are 
Teft ; one of which, called the Eschenheimer, is preserved 
for the sake of its fine old tower, crowned with five 
tourelles, or small towers, on its top, and which serves as 
a specimen of the taste of the fourteenth century. The 
other gates, opening on the principal roads, were con- 
verted into spacious and handsome entrances, having on 
one side of the barrier of pallisades a guard-house and 
on the other a toll-house. Upon the decease of M. 
Guiollet, his fellow-citizens erected a monument to his 
memory, consisting of his bust upon a pedestal, under 
which are figures and groups in relief, representing the 
demolition of the walls and the substitution of trees, &c. 
This handsome monument is placed in the public walks 
opposite to the house of his co-operator, M. Rintz, to 
whose taste and skill as town gardener the public is in- 
debted for the shady walks, cool retreats, and beautiful 
parterres that compose the gardens. 

Although in so ancient a city a number of narrow 
streets and old ugly houses must necessarily be found, 
yet perhaps no city in Europe can boast of a larger pro- 
portion of good streets and elegant houses, combining in 
their structure solidity with lightness, to which appearance 
the number of windows, and the exterior being painted 
of a lively colour, greatly contribute. The principal 
streets are the Zeil, the Schénes Aussicht or Belle-vue 
by the Ober-main Thor (or gate), and that by the Unter- 
main Thor, at the other extremity, both looking upon the 
river and the country on the opposite side; those built 
upon the ramparts, the Buchgasse, the Grosse Kirsch- 
graben, and the Eschenheimer Strasse. uares—the 
Rossmarkt (horse-market), the Parade, the Rémerberg, 
and the Liebfrauenberg. The most remarkable ancie:: 
buildings are—1. The Romer, or Town-hall, an irregular 
building, or rather collection of buildings, purchased by 
the council or government in the fifteenth century, and 
which had formerly been used as a storehouse by the 
Lombard merchants. In a hall in this house the senate 
holds it sittings ; it is called the Kaisersaal, in which the 
emperors once were elected, and in which are the por- 
traits of all the emperors from Conrad I. ; and in the 
archives is a copy of the famous Golden Bull, published 
by Charles TV. in the fourteenth century. 2. The Saal- 
hof, a palace built by Lewis the Pious, in 822, the only 
remains of which is a chapel called by the above name, 
and which is the most ancient edifice in the town. 3. 
The arsenal, situated in the Zeil, the upper part of which 
is converted into prisons. 4. The ci-devant convent of 
the Carmelites, one of the cloisters of which is ornamented 
with paintings in fresco of the sixteenth century. This 
place is now converted into a barrack. 5. The palace of 
the Teutonic knights, in Sachsenhausen, at the foot of the 
bridge, belonging to their present grand-master the arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria, and occupied as a barrack 
by Austrian soldiers. 6. The Steinhaus, now serving as 
a storehouse. To these may be added the Braunfels; the 
rooms of which are converted into bazaars during the 
fairs. In the court of this building the Exchange has 
been hitherto held; but a new Exchange is now being 
built. Here may be also mentioned the fine palace of 
Taxis, built about 1730, greatly admired for its struc- 
ture, and likewise for its statues and paintings on the 
walls. Among the modern public buildings the most 
beautiful are the Library, erected at the Ober-main Thor, 
and the Hospital of the Holy Ghost; together with the 
Orphan Asylum and the theatre, to which we shall revert 
in noticing the public institutions, ' 

Of the churches extant, and now in use as such, are: 
Lutheran churches—1, St. Paul’s; 2, St. Catherine’s ; 
3, The White Ladies’; 4, St. Peter’s; 5, that of the 
Holy Ghost, attached to the hospital of that name ; and 
6, chet of the Three Kings, in Sachsenhausen. 

» There is also a church belonging to the Calvinists, and 
@ French Protestant chapel, 
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Roman Catholic churches:—1, The cathedral of St. 
Bartholomew ; 2, St. Leonard’s; 3, Our Lady’s; and 
4, the chapel adjoining the palace of the Teutonic 
knights, in Sachsenhausen. 

Of the above-named churches the most interesting 
are the following :— 

St. Bartholomew’s Cathedral is built upon the site 
of a chapel founded in the time of the first Carlovingian 
emperors. The present edifice was begun in 1415, and 
constructed in the form of a cross, with one tower, which 
after having been raised to 160 feet (about two-thirds of 
its intended height), was, in 1509, through want of funds, 
discontinued, except being covered with a round cap, 
evidently intended as a temporary defence. It is now in- 
tended to finish this tower. The cathedral, as being the 
place of election of the Roman Kaisers (as the emperors 
of Germany were styled), has always remained in the 
possession of the Roman Catholics. It contains the tomb 
of the emperor Guenther von Schwarzburg, the success- 
ful rival of Charles I'V., and who died in 1349, six months 
after his election, not without strong suspicions of having 
been poisoned at the instigation of his rival, who imme- 
diateiy succeeded him. The other monuments, as also 
the sculpture of the stalls, are worthy of notice. 

The church of St, Leonard occupies the ground on 
which stood the palace of Charlemagne. Above St. Leo- 
nard’s altar is a finely executed picture of the saint. 

St. Catherine’s church has a handsome tower, and the 
interior contains the tombs of the celebrated scholars H. 
Ludolf and Z. K. Uffenbach; the sides are decorated 
with monuments. 

St. Paul’s church is built of red hewn stone, and forms 
an oval of 132 feet in length and 108 in breadth; the 
tower, which is small, and disproportioned to the noble 
dimensions of the church, was not finished till 1832. 

The French Protestant chapel is remarkable for its 
tasteful structure; the front is ornamented with Corin- 
thian pilasters ; the interior, corresponding in order, is 
most elegantly formed ; the pulpit, constructed of marble, 
is a masterpiece of taste. Jn this chapel the Church of 
England service is performed every Sunday at noon, toa 
numerous and respectable congregation of English resi- 
dents and travellers. 

There are at present but two synagogues for the entire 
Jewish population of the city; a new one, however, is 
being constructed, much larger and more commodious 
than those now existing. 

Independently of the general consistory and commis- 
sions charged with all that concerns the Lutheran reli- 
gion, its churches and schools, each Christian community 
has its own consistorial committee. The Catholic com- 
munion is attached to the diocese of the bishop of Lim- 
burg. 

Besides the churches now in use for divine service, 
several are converted into warehouses ; the most remarka- 
ble of these is that of St. Nicholas, with its handsome 
octagon tower; this was given up on account of its inse- 
curity, but is about to be repaired and reconsecrated as a 
Lutheran church. The others are the chapel of the 
Saalhof ; that of St. Michael ; and the churches of St. 
John, the Dominicans, and the Carmelites. 

The new cemetery lies about an English mile to the 
north of the city, and contains about twenty acres of 
ground. It has a superb entrance facing the west, com- 
manding a fine view of the Taunus and the intervening 
valley. The grounds are laid out tastefully in shady 
walks, among which are tombs and monuments of great 
taste and richness; but along the partition on the eastern 
side, which separates the Christian from the Jews’ burial- 
ground, is an aisle running the whole breadth of the 
ground, under which are the vaults of the most distinguished 
families. The sculptures and reliefs by Thorwaldsen 
are justly admired. The Jewish cemetery is smaller 





and very plain. Sachsenhausen, like Frankfort, abounds 
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in benevolent institutions; the chief of which are: 1. 
The Hospital of the Holy Ghost, eetablished for the re- 
ception of poor strangers, such as servants, &c., who are 
relieved and treated gratis. 2. The Senkenberg Hos- 
pital, which, with its medical academy, was founded and 
endowed in 1763, by Doctor Senkenberg, for the relief 
and treatment of poor sick citizens. To this hospital is 
added the fund bequeataed by the senator Brénnen, for 
the support of six old persons during their lives. 3. The 
Alien Hospital ; connected with which is the hospital for 
epileptic patients. 4. The Jews’ Hospital. 5. The Or- 
phan Asylum, which contains from 90 to 100 boys, and 
from 50 to 60 girls, who are maintained and educated. 
6. The Charity-housc for the reception and maintenance 
of the aged poor. Beuides these establishments there are 
a number of foundations without public buildings, the 
object of which is to give pecuniary relief to the indigent. 

Among the establishments for the promotion of educa- 
tion, and in favour of the sciences and arts, are, first, the 
different public schools, namely, the gymnasium, the nor- 
mal school, the St. Catherine’s school, that of the White 
Ladies, the Catholic schools for both sexes, and the Jews’ 
schools. Next in order are: 1. The Public Library, 
already mentioned as a noble edifice. It contained in 
1830 upwards of 50,000 volumes, many of which are 
rare editions ; also a great number of Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, and German antiquities ; but the numerous ac- 
cessions it has since received have considerably enriched 
it. It is open to the public four days in the week. 2. 
The Medical Academy of Senkenberg, attached to the 
hospital above mentioned. It has an anatomical theatre, 
in which legtures are given gratis; a botanical garden, 
and a noble collection of natural curiosities, chiefly pre- 
sented to it by M. Edward Riippel of Frankfort, which 
he had collected during a residence of several years in 
Egypt and Nubia. The public is admitted freely on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 3. The Society for the En- 
couragement of Physical Science, as chemistry and na- 
tural philosophy. ‘Ihis institution has a fine laboratory, 
furnished with a grent varigty of instruments for the use 
of the members and amateurs. Public lectures are 
given in it; and diurnal observations of the atmosphere 
are made and recorded, the results of which are regularly 
published in the Frankfort newspapers. 4. The Poly- 
technic Society, composed of members taken from all 
classes of the citizens. This society instituted in 1818 a 
Sunday-school for workmen and a savings’-bank, both of 
which are in a prosperous state. 5. The Staedel Academy 
of Painting, Design, Engraving, and Architecture; founded 
by M. Staedel, a banker, who, dying in 1816, bequeathed 
his numerous collection of paintings and engravings, 
together with several houses, and a capital of above 
1,200,000 florins, for the founding of this institute ; -and 
confided the direction of it to five trustees, with the power 
of nominating their successors. The principal objects of 
attention are the pictures by Flemish, German, and Italian 
painters; and the fine models in plaster of the bas- 
reliefs of the Parthenon, and of the temple of Apollo at 
Phigalia; besides these, pictures by native artists are 
constantly exhibited. In the room set apart for the ex- 
hibition of engravings, the collection of which is very 
numerous, may be seen the entire works of Albrecht 
Durer, and copies of the fresco paintings of the Vatican 
by Raphael. The private collections of objects of art are :— 
the Museum of M. Bethmann ; the collections of paint- 
ings,’ &c. of MM. Passavant, Schneider, Brentano, 
Willmans, Jugel, G. Finger, Prehm, and others. 

The theatre, dedicated to the performance of operas, 
tragedies, and comedies, is distinguished by its excellent 
orchestra, and the singers and performers are among the 
best in Germany; but an English spectator will not 
think much of the lighting, decorations, and scenery. 
The Society of St. Cecilia is an amateur assembly of 
yocal and instrumental music; its concerts are much 
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frequented. To these places of public amusement must 
be added the public garden called the Mainlust, a minia-' 
ture Vauxhall, and the principal place of resort on sum- 
mer evenings. It is situated on the bank of the river; 
numerous tables are placed under shady trees ; an excel- 
lent band plays during the evening, and refreshments are 
served at a very moderate charge. 

The hotels in Frankfort are among the best in Ger- 
many. The principal, and which daring summer are 
always filled with English travellers, are the hotels De 
Russie, D’Angleterre, and the Roman Emperor. The 
Weidenbusch, the White Swan, the Landsberg, and the 
Hotel de Hollande are also good inns, with excellent ac- 
commodations, at moderate charges. 

Frankfort is surrounded by villages, most of which are 
under its jurisdiction and within its territorial domains. 
The principal ones are, Bornheim, on the north ; Roe- 
delheim and Hausen, towards the west ; and Oberrad and 
Niederrad on the south side of the river. On the west of 
the city lies the neat town of Bockenheim, which, though 
not belonging to Frankfort, is within a mile of it. These, 
with the Forsthaus, the Riedhof, and the Sandhof, lying 
in or near the forest on the south side of the river, are 
places of resort in summer for the Frankforters. The 
Whitsuntide festival, held in the forest, is attended by 
many thousands of persons, forming family and convivial 
parties ; bands of music stationed in different parts, add 
their harmony to the lively scene. 

Owing to the fertility and excellent culture of the soil, 
corn, vegetables, and fruit are abundant, and moderate in 

rice. The market is likewise well supplied with good 
Beef, mutton, veal, and pork ; fish, however, is very dear, 
the only kinds being what the rivers supply: salted sea- 
fish may be had by paying a very high price for it. 

_ Frankfort has, from the earliest periods of its history, 
been a place of considerable importance, on account of 
its position. By the accounts of its historians it owed its 
first existence and name to a fortress or watchtower, built 
at the furth, or ford, across the river by the Franks, who 
succeeded the Romans in the subjugation of the territory, 
to prevent the incursions of the Alemanni. Hence it was 
called Frankenfurth, or the Ford of the Franks. The 
earliest accounts extant, which date 794, state that 
Charlemagne built an imperial palace here, and gave 
encouragement to cultivators and fishermen to settle on 
the spot. It is also said that he established on the left 
bank a colony of Saxon captives, with their wives and 
children, whence the name of Sachsenhausen, which that 
quarter of the city bears. About the middle of the 
fourteenth century the town began to assume the form 
and size, as to the extent of its walls, that it now has; 
fortifications arose around it, and towers were built. 
From 1147 it had been by custom the place of the 
election of the German emperors, and in 1356 it had 
that privilege confirmed by an article in the Golden Bull, 
although at a later period Aix-la~Chapelle was appointed 
the place for the coronation. In 1240, Frederic IT. 
granted a charter for an autumnal fair, and Louis V., 
in 1330, granted another charter for a fair to be held in 
Lent. To these and numerous other privileges, and to 
its situation, may be attributed the trade which has dis- 
tinguished this city ever since, and which has frequently 
enabled it to recover its opulence after the greatest 
disasters that marauders, war, and pestilence could in- 
flict upon it. The earliest trade carried on by the citi- 
zens appears to have been in linen and woollen cloths, 
which was greatly extended through the privilege of 
coining. After the discovery of printing, the book trade 
flourished. As a central depdt for merchandise it is the 
first in Germany ; its dealings in commission and agency, 
and in exchange transactions, are of the greatest import- 
ance. The railroad laid down between this town and 
Mayence, by increasing the facility of transport, cannot 
fail of adding to the opulence it enjoys. <a 
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' Frankfort was, from 1254, a free ye ay city until 
1806, when it was made over to the prince prithate, a 
vassal of Napoleon Bonaparte, Karl von Dalberg, who 
was then created an archduke, and of whose dominions 
this city was made the capital. His territories compre- 
hended Aschaffenburg, Fulda, and Hanau. After the 
overthrow of Napoleon Frankfort was declared one of the 
free cities of the Germanic Confederation, and appointed 
to be the seat of its diet. It adopted, on the 18th of 
July, 1816, a democratical constitution, upon the prin- 
ciples of its former state as an imperial city. Its territory 
without the city comprises a circuit of four and a half 
German square miles, with about 10,000 inhabitants. 
The population of the. city, according to the census of 
1838, is about.54,000, of whom upwards of 12,000 are 
Roman Catholics, and there are nearly 7000 Jews. The 
supreme power is in the hands of the Christian inhabit- 
ants. The legislative body consists of twenty senators, 
twenty members of the permanent council, elected by the 
citizens, and forty-five citizens-chosen annually. At the 
head of the executive are two burgomasters, chosen yearly 
by the senate. The police is well appointed, and rigid 
in its regulations; it takes cognizance of the arrival and 
place of abode of every individual. The exterior is 
guarded by a rural police, whose business it is to prevent 
the lurking about of vagrants, and to protect the gardens 
and property in the environs ; this and the constabulary 
are amply sufficient for the security of property ; for, 
owing in a great measure to the generally good education 
and consequent morality of the people, robberies are of 
rare occurrence. The city keeps up a force of about 
700 suldiers, and furnishes a contingent to the Confedera- 
tion of 475 men. Some few years ago, an attempt was 
made by some misguided young men, not inhabitants, 
to take Frankfort by surprise. As this attempt seemed 
to have been made with a view hostile to the Confedera- 
tion, a battalion of Austrian infantry and a company of 
Prussian artillery have ever siuce been stationed in the 
town, and with the civic troops are sufficient for the gar- 
rison duty. The fortifications of Mayence were also 
strengthened, and every precaution taken to prevent a 
repetition of similar attempts. 





Proper Objects of Geography.—Geography, in its pre- 
sent state, and in its practical application, has for its 
object the determination of all those facts, as to any given 
country, which will enable us to judge of its fitness to 
provide man with food and to promote his civilization. 
As a science, its object is to deduce, from all the observed 
phenomena within its splere, those general principles 
which enable us, from certain known facts as to any given 
country, to infer others not ascertained, and which indi- 
cate what are, as to each portion of the earth, the proper 
objects of inquiry. It is not every part of a country that 
possesses equal advantages for the habitation of man. Some 

ts are more favoured by soil and climate than others. 

here are also tracts which are inferior in both respects, 
but by the aid of other advantages, especially those of 
easy communication, have risen to a higher degree of pros- 
perity and cultivation than many others in their neigh- 
ourhood which are more favoured in soil and climate. 
No correct knowledge of a country can be acquired unless 
the parts of it which are distinguished by their natural 
advantages or disadvantages are separated from each 
other, and unless a particular description is given of each, 
with its extent, and the proportion which it bears to the 
whole country. The first business of the geographer, then, 
must be to make this separation. His next business is_ to 
give a particular description of each of these natural di- 
visions, inning with the most essential fact, its elevation 
above the sea. If it is a valley, he notices its elevation at 
ts origin and its termination, observing where its descent is 
ular and gradual, and where it declines with greater ra- 
pidity. If it isa plain, he notices at least its mean eleva- 
tion, and observes in what cases it extends in a flat level, 
and in what cases it has an undulating surface ; also, if a 
smaller or larger portion of it is covered with swamps. 
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This description of the surface is followed by that of the 
watereourses or drainage. After determining the sources 
of a stream, and the direction and length of its course, he 
mentions the amount of depression of its bed below the 
qreneal surface of the valley or of the plain; and when it 
rains a plain, if there are bottoms or river-valleys formed 
on the surface of the plain, he mentions also the general 
extent of these bottoms. The distance to which a river 
is navigable is the next object of inquiry: if there are any 
natural impediments to the navigation, and if any suc- 
cessful attempts have been made to remove them, these 
facts also require mention. The extent of surface drained 
by each river, or by all the streams which ultimately 
unite in one channel, or in other words, the extent of each 
river-basin, must also be ascertained. Next follows the 
climate. Here two points especially are to be attended 
tog the temperature of the air, and the quantity of rain 
whieh falls and of moisture in the atmosphere. As for 
the temperature of the air, not only the mean annual tem- 
perature is to be given or ascertained, but also that of the 
different seasons, and the regularity or irregularity of its 
changes, as such changes generally affect the health of the 
inhabitants in a sensible degree, As to moisture or rain, 
not only the annual quantity that falls should be noticed, 
but also its distribution at the different seasons.. The cha- 
racter and the duration of the seasons must also be observed, 
and the prevalent winds; and especially the effect of the 
seasons on the progress of vegetation. It is necessary to 
know all these facts before a just notion can be formed of 
the fitness of any given tract of country for providing a po- 
pulation with food; and this capability of a country for 
the production of food, or in other words, its capabilities for 
agricultural purposes, is one of the most useful branches of 
geographical inquiry. ‘The nature of the soil and its fitness 
for different productions adapted to the climate of the tract 
are therefore matters of primary importance jn a geogra- 
phical description. It is here proper to enumerate those 
objects of agriculture which are raised for food and as ma- 
terials for clothing, and the proportion between the labour 
which they require and the value of the produce: and in 
the next place such productions as could be raised with 
ease and advantage, but which are not cultivated to any 
extent. Those objects which form articles of export, and 
enter into the market of the world, also claim a notice; and 
also such indigenous plants as are either of some ‘use in 
the domestic economy of the inhabitants or furnish a com- 
modity for foreign trade. It is not the business of the geo- 
grapher to enumerate all the particulars which constitute 
the botany or zoology of a district, for that would enlarge 
his science beyond all bounds and encroach upon the limits 
of others. The principle that must guide him in determin- 
ing how much and what he must include in his geographical 
description of the botany and zoology of a country, will 
always be indicated by the question—does the thing or ob- 
ject inquired after materially influence the capability of the 
country as a place fitted for the residence of man? Besides 
the useful domestic animals, it is only necessary to mention 
such wild ones as are useful to the inhabitants, either by 
providing them with food and clothing, or by supplying an 
article of commerce ; and these animals only need be men- 
tioned when they are found in great numbers. As for the 
mineral wealth of acountry, the notice of that will be limited 
to those substances which are worked for the use of the in- 
habitants or for exportation. . .. . As to statistical facts, 
the greatest caution ought to be used. Most of them are of 
such a description that they are true only for a very short time, 
and then lose that character. Such things, according to the 
opinion of Strabo, ought not to be received among things 
which are of an entirely different nature. Yet the know- 
ledge of a country would properly be considered as incom- 
plete without a general notion of the most commercial and 
manufacturing towns within it, Such towns must therefore 
be mentioned, and at the same time it should be stated how 
far they facilitate the internal and external intercourse of a 
country. ... . The political divisions of the country ma 
be added or omitted ; when added, they should be mentione 
briefly, and in a very general way. Good maps supply any 
deficiency in geographical works in this respect. The poli- 
tical institutions of a country belong to its history, and not 
to its geography, and ought certainly to be excluded from 
geographical treatises, though they form a necessary part 
of most statistical and of all historicai works.—Penny Cy 
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[Martello Towers, near Pevensey Bay, Sussex. ] 


Durine the last war, government erected Martello towers 
in many parts of the southern coast. They were placed 
at distances of about a quarter of a mile from each 
other, and were intended to serve as a defence in case of 
an invasion from France. The name is derived from 
Martello, in Corsica, where a strong tower enabled its 
defenders to maintain a determined resistance against a 
superior English force, in 1794. The Martello towers 
erected in Kent and Sussex are circular, with bomb-proof 
walls of great thickness, and on the top there is a place’ 
for a.single gun, with a parapet of sufficient height to 
afford protection to the men employed in working it. A 
deep fosse surrounds each tower, and the entrance is by a 
door several feet from the ground, the approach to which, 
being by a ladder, can be easily cut off. During the 
first half of the war a sum of nearly 900,000/. was ex- 
pended in erecting and repairing fortifications and Mar- 
tello towers on the southern coast, not including Ports- 
mouth. Happily the utility of the Martello towers was 
never put to the proof in the manner anticipated, and 
they have since been made use of by the officers employed 
in the protection of the revenue. 

A considerable portion of the coast-line of Kent and 
Sussex, to which at this season so many visitors resort 
from the metropolis, consists of high chalk cliffs, which 
rise with an aut elevation, and seaward present the 
appearance of a rampart. These chalk cliffs induced 
the Romans to give the name of Albion to our island. 
In Kent, the cliffs extend from Walmer Castle, near 
Deal, to Sandgate, between Folkstone and Hythe; but 
they: are interrupted occasionally by depressions, such as 
the one in which Dover is situated, where the chalk hills 
gun a transverse section to the sea, and a valley runs 
or several miles into the interior. Beachy Head, in 
Sussex, at a short distance from Pevensey Bay, is the 
highest point of land on the south coast, being 564 feet 
above the level of the sea. Here the South Downs may 
be said to have their commencement, extending along the 
coast for twenty-eight miles, until they gradually recede 
from the sea and stretch into the interior. On the west 








side of the cliffs at Beachy Head is a cavern containing 
two chambers, called Parson Darby’s Hole, from it having 
been inhabited two years as a hermitage by a clergyman. 

From the earliest records it appears that the sea has 
been gradually encroaching on the Kent and Sussex 
coasts. Between Dover and Folkstone a portion of the 
chalk cliffs has fallen forwards towards the sea, so as 
to present an undercliff similar to that at the back of 
the Isle of Wight ; and in 1813 a mass of chalk, three 
hundred feet in length and from seventy to eighty feet 
in breadth, fell from Beachy Head, and similar sli 
have since been frequent. At Pevensey, however, the 
case is exactly the reverse, for here the land has been 
silently gaining on the sea. Pevensey was a seaport 
in the Saxon times, and William the Conqueror landed 
here with his invading army. It was probably a place 
of some consequence under the Romans, for the castle, 
which once enclosed an area of seven acres, contains con- 
siderable quantities of Roman bricks, the remains, per- 
haps, of a Roman fortress. As the sea deserted the 
ancient port, the prosperity of Pevensey declined, and. 
at the last census it did not contain three hundred in- 
habitants, though once it was doubtless the chief town 
in the hundred to which it gives its name. 

The local situation of Pevensey gave it many advan- 
tages in the commercial intercourse which was maintained 
between England and Normandy after the Conquest. In 
the case of this port we ~~ be content to see it blocked up 
by the hand of nature working silently for centuries ; but 
in other ports of the southern coast, equally or more 
favourably situated for trade with the opposite Continent, 
it is lamentable to reflect that their maritime industry has 
been repressed, or perverted and rendered a source of demo- 
ralization by wilfully acting against the clearest dictates 
of common sense. So long had commercial legislators 
nourished the belief that they could encourage trade by 
prohibitions and restrictions, that these artifices have 
come to be looked upon as the natural causes of its pro- 
eperity, and the inclination to revert to the system which 
is really natural has been condemned as absurd and dan 
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gerous. In such a state of things the smuggler steps in 
to redress, at the peril of the morality of whole districts, 
the blunders and errors of vicious commercial legislation. 
Nowhere can he find a more favourable situation for his 
operations than the coasts of Kent and Sussex, and 
hundreds of stories are current in those parts of their skill 
and address, their ingenious schemes, their caution in 
running contraband goods ashore, their alacrity in hoist- 
ing them up the side of the cliff by tackle, and the expedi- 
tion with which they are hurried inland to a place of 
security. These adventures infect a whole population 
with a dangerous spirit of heroism which renders the 
ordinary and quiet pursuit of industry insipid, and thus 
deprives those who engage in them of the best founda- 
tions of good character and respectability. 

In Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary’ a smuggler is stigmatised 
as “a wretch who imports or exports goods without -pay- 
ment of customs ;” but the lexicographer had forgotten 
that in his explanation of the word “ excise” he had de- 
scribed it as “ a hateful tax,” though it is paid now with 
less reluctance than any other, and that the heinousness 
of offences diminishes in general estimation in proportion 
to the unpopularity of any law. High and extravagant 
duties render the smuggler a popular character, and he 
cannot be brought to look upon himself morally as a 
criminal, while his neighbours view him in the light of a 
benefactor who supplies them with necessaries and luxu- 
ries at a cheap rate. “ Not many people, | says Adam 
Smith, “ are scrupulous about smuggling, when, without 
perjury, they can find any easy and safe opportunity of 
doing so. ‘To pretend to have any scruple about buying 
smuggled goods would in most countries be regarded as 
one of those pedantic pieces of hypocrisy which, instead 
of gaining credit with anybody, serve only to expose the 
oc who affects to practice them to the suspicion of 

ing a greater knave than the rest of his neighbours.” 
It even happens that many persons attach a fictitious 
value to goods which have been smuggled; and this 
weakness is often practised upon by those who offer goods 
for sale as illicit which have passed through all the forms 
of the customs or excise laws. The crimes which are the 
offspring of smuggling are in fact more to be dreaded 
than that of smuggling itself. The science of taxation 
has its moral as well as its economical bearings ; and it 
has been well observed by a writer in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ (vol. xxxvi., p. 536), that “ to create, by means 
of high duties, an overwhelming temptation to indulge in 
crime, and then to punish men for indulging in it, is a 
principle wholly and completely subversive of every prin- 
ciple of justice. It revolts the natural feclings of the 
people, and teaches them to feel an interest in the worst 
characters, to espouse their cause and avenge their 
wrongs.” All experience proves that it is totally impos- 
sible to put an end to smuggling, so long as a profit can 
be made by it; while the instant the proper remedy is 
applied it ceases. Everybody has probably had personal 
experience of the attempts to evade postage before the 
recent alteration in the rates, while such practices have 
since suddenly become as rare as they were formerly uni- 
versal; but several equally strong cases are worthy of 
being stored up as examples in support of an unalterable 
ruth. 

Previous to 1784 the duty on tea was raised by succes- 
sive additions to 119 per cent., and the quantity smuggled 
rose to eight million lbs. per annum. The merchants 
were compelled to adulterate the teas purchased of the 
East India Company, or they must otherwise have been 
beaten out of the market. Fortunately, in October, 1754, 
the duty was reduced to 12 per cent., and the consequence 
was, that while in the preceding year there had been only 
54 million lbs. sold at the Company’s sales, the quantity 
sold in 1785 exceeded 164 million lbs. 

In Ireland, in 1811, the duty on spirits being 2s. per 
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the duty had been increased to 5s. 6d., only 2} million 
gallons were brought to charge, though it was tolerably 
well known that the consumption amounted to about 10 
million gallons. In October, 1823, the duty was reduced 
to 2s.; and in 1825 the quantity charged with duty was 
9% million gallons; but what was much better, the 
dreadful evils resulting from illicit distillation and 
smuggling, and which were described by a clergyman in 
a pamphlet as worse than the calamities of civilised war- 
fare, had almost entirely ceased. 

Scotland presents a similar case to the above. In 1821, 
in consequence of the duty being so high, about 2 million 
gallons of spirits were illegally distilled ; and smuggled 
whiskey was sold in the open market, under the protection 
of armed men acting in open violation of the laws. On 
the duty being reduced, smuggling and illicit distillation 
ceased, and the revenue increased. This change took 
place in October, 1823, and the number of gallons pay- 
ing duty rose from 2¢ millions in 1822 to nearly 6 million 
gallons in 1825. 

In 1822 and 1823 the country was at an enormous 
cost to prevent smuggling. For this purpose the Pre- 
ventive Service and the Coast Blockade were organised, 
and the vessels of the royal navy were in active co-ope- 
ration with a fleet of fifty-two revenue cruisers, In the 
above two years the total captures on the coasts of Eng- 
land was 52 vessels and 385 boats. The Coast Blockade 
Service was performed on shore by about 1500 officers 
and seamen belonging to the navy, and under the orders 
of the Admiralty. The Coast Guard is another name for 
the body of men who perform this service under the au- 
thority of the Board of Customs. For the half year 
ending 5th April, 1823, the direct expense of the service 
for the prevention of smuggling in England was as fol- 
lows :—land-guard, or riding officers, 9444/.; preventive 
water-guard, 63,964/.; revenue cruisers, 45,448/. ; coast 
blockade, 4517. ; total, 119,398/. : Scotland, 16,020/.; Ire- 
land, 91,727/.: grand total for half a year, 227,145/. 
The seizures made during this period amounted to about 
67,0007. Frequent conflicts ensued between the officers 
of the revenue and smugglers, the latter assisted by lange 
bodies of the country-people; and scarcely a week 
elapsed without lawless encounters more or less serious. 
No material improvement took place for several years. 
The counties of Cumberland and Northumberland were 
rapidly becoming demoralised by the practice of smug- 
gling Scotch spirits into England, where the duty was 
much higher. Impolitic as are the high duties imposed 
by one country upon the productions of its neighbours, 
different rates of duty on the same article in one country 
are still worse. In two years 163 informations were laid 
in the above two counties for offences against the smug- 
gling laws, and in 110 cases the parties were committed to 
prison. In 1830 there were in England 116 persons 
under confinement for smuggling, and 64 persons were 
serving in the navy as a penalty for this offence. 
In 1831 the Coast Guard, substituted for the Coast 
Blockade in Kent and Sussex, cost the country §3,636/. 
per annum; and upwards of 181,000/. had been ex- 
pended in 1832 in building cottages for the accommoda- 
tion of the officers and men. In 1830, Sir Henry Parnell, 
in his work on ‘ Financial Reform,’ estimated the total 
cost of protecting the revenue at 700,000/. or 800,000/. 
a-year. 

Within the last twelve years there has been a mani- 
fest improvement in the tendency of our commercial 
policy, and spirits and tobacco are now the two principal 
articles which allow a considerable profit to the smuggler, 
a duty of 22s. 6d. per gallon on the former, and of 3s. per 
Ib., or 900/. per cent., on the cost price of the latter, being 
amply sufficient to cover the expense of insurance so as 
to render his calling one of nearly as little risk as the 
legal trade. Three-fourths of the tobacco consumed in 
Ireland is believed to be supplied by smugglers, Taking 
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illion the consumption at a period when the duty was 8d., and | and honoured with the confidence of the king, Charles 
rably estimating the subsequent increase of population, there | Brandon rapidly rose to distinction; and by avoiding all 
t 10 should be 16 million Ibs. of tobacco consumed in Ireland ; | interference with religion and polities, the rocks on which 
uced whereas a few years ago, the duty being 3s., the con- | so many in that hazardous reign ruined their fortunes, he 
Was sumption was only 4 million lbs. Of course the revenue | contrived to maintain his place in the king’s friendship 
the and the fair trader suffer greatly; but the only remedy | to the last. Yet his life was not passed wholly in the 
and is a reduction of duty, so as to annihilate the profits of | amusements and frivolity of the court. When the war- 
0 in the smuggler. like demonstrations of the French opened a greater field 
war- Latterly also an important principle in taxation has | for the “ exercise of arms” than the tilt-yard, to which 
received the attention that it deserves, namely, that in| the exhibition of military skill had for some time been 
321, matters of revenue, “ two and two do not make four ;” | confined, Charles Brandon rendered himself as distin- 
llion ‘and increase of the revenue has been sought by means of | guished for courage and bravery as he had hitherto been 
gled the reduction of duty rather than by making additions to | for his courtly manners. He was present in the des- 
tion its amount. Thus, in consequence of the reduction of | perate action with a French squadron, which occurred 
On duty, the price of soap has fallen one-eighth, and the | early in the spring of 1513, off Brest ; and shortly after- 
tion consumption has increased one-third; tea has fallen one-| wards greatly distinguished himself in the successful 
00k sixth, and the consumption is greater by one-half; silk | siege of Therouenne, as well as in the famous battle of 
ay- goods are one-fifth lower, and the quantity consumed is | Spurs, so called, not from any allusion to the flight of 
lion more than doubled ; coffee has fallen one-fourth in price, | the French, but from the village of Spours, near which 
and more than treble the quantity is consumed. The | it was fought. 
ous commerce of the country has thus been increased, and the} _In this engagement he commanded the vanguard of the 
*re- comforts of the people materially enlarged, without any | English army, and fully justified his title to be considered 
ed, loss to the revenue, while illicit practices and their de- | the first soldier as well as the first gentleman of the age. 
pe- moralising effects have been greatly diminished. He then marched with the king into Flanders, and having 
the ae reduced Tournay, met the emperor Maximilian at Lisle, 
ng- HORSE ARMOURY IN THE TOWER.—VIII. | where they were splendidly entertained. 
ade CuarLes Brannon, Duxe of Surrork; anv Epwarp| For his services in this campaign the king created him 
ers Cunton, Ear or Lincoun. Viscount Lisle, and afterwards Duke of Suffolk. 
cre As the progress of knightly costume in England is suf-| 1n 1514, on the marriage of Louis XII. of France, to 
for ficiently exhibited by the armour worn by the monarchs | the princess Mary, second sister to Henry VIII., the 
Nu- r | who successively occupied the throne, it will only be Duke of Suffolk was sent, with the flower of the English 
ear necessary to give representations of those figures in the nobility, to grace the nuptial festivities : and it has been 
ice Tower which are habited in the arms those princes are | said that his courage and address in the jousts which 
ol- supposed to have worn. Thus, having spoken of the formed part of the celebration, and which chanced to be 
ive armour worn by Henry VIII., it will be unnecessary to | contended with more than usual fierceness, first capti- 
ast describe the suits of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, | vated the affections of the queen, and induced that 
ree and Edward Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, whose effigies pre- | romantic attachment which in its consequences was of 
bf. sent us with armour of nearly the same fashion and of the | sueh importance to the fortunes of the duke. 
jut same date, and precede that of Edward VI.,thenext monarch | There is, however, every probability for the belief that 
Ts who sat on the English throne. Some account, however, | @ reciprocal attachment had long subsisted between them ; 
ze of these personages may be looked for by our readers, and | and that the princess Mary was in no way ambitious of 
ek will be necessary to reuder our guide to the Horse Ar- the marriage to the king, which has been described as “a 
- moury in the Tower complete. We shall therefore, | political union of youth and beauty to debilitated old age.” 
rs, before describing the fashion of armour of the time of In fact the king was already on the brink of the grave, 
re Edward VI., devote a few lines to the lives of those two | for he died in less than three mouths after his marriage. 
g- noblemen, who, occupying so distinguished a place in the | Within a very few days after, the young dowager-queen 
as history of chivalry, deserve not to be passed over without | was secretly married to the Duke of Suffolk, which, when 
“d a word. it became known, caused Henry to evince a slight degree 
8, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, was the son of Sir | of resentment, though it was not perhaps altogether dis- 
‘y William Brandon, a gentleman who had early espoused | tasteful to him. Several influential parties, however, 
id the cause of Henry VII., for whom he not only left his exerted themselves to obtain his pardon, and being by 
- country that he might share his exile in Brittany, but | their representations soon appeased, he gave his sanction 
to forfeited an ample patrimony, and at last fell fighting by to the marriage, which was publicly solemnized at Green- 
18 his side in Bosworth Field, where he bore the standard of | wich, on the 13th of May, 1515. ; . 
re the house of Lancaster, and where he met his death by The return of Henry’s favour was accompanied by a 
e. the hand of Richard himself. On the death of his father, | grant of the great estates which had formerly belonged to 
st ‘ Charles Brandon became a ward of the crown, and was | Edward de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk ; while the fortune 
l. treated by the king almost as one of his own sons. He | of the duke was yet more increased by the immense 
(- was educated at court with the young princes, and, with wealth of his bride. Her jointure was sixty thousand 
2 the sanction of the king, became one of the most intimate | crowns annually, and the personal property which she 
I, of the companions of his son Henry (afterwards king), | was allowed to bring to England was estimated at two 
ul who, although some years his junior, contracted with hundred thousand, together with a celebrated diamond of 
. him a friendship which increased with their years. When | immense value, called ‘ The Mirror of Naples.” 
Henry ceied the throne, Charles Brandon was the| In the festivities which distinguished the famous inter- 
e most favoured of his courtiers, and was constantly in his | view between Henry and Francis in Picardy, in 1520, 
i society. “ With a sufficient understanding,” says Lodge, | the Duke of Suffolk was among the first of Henry’s gal- 
“for higher spheres of action, he seems, and indeed in | lant companions, and rendered himself conspicuous in the 
'y such a reign it was a proof of his sagacity to have | jousts and tournaments for which the Field of the Cloth 
r adopted by choice the character of a mere courtier ; but of Gold was so celebrated. 4 i 
5 he moved in it with a rare dignity; and envy, malice, A circumstance, however, occurred in 1523, which, 
s and duplicity seemed to have been unknown to him.” | though it reflects more on the aa state - Rar! 
e Possessing a fine person, an agreeable address, and a| economy in those days than oe t ~ aan, of t ! . ® 
n sparkling wit, which he knew well how to temper with had like to have lost him the king’s favour. os “ 
J discretion—skilled in all the courtly exercises of the day, | invaded France at the head of 12,000 men, ai y 
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8000 Germans,and the utmost efforts of the French were 
insufficient to prevent this small force from penetrating 
within eleven leagues of Paris. Yet, having gained this 
immense advantage, he found himself obliged to retrace 
his steps precipitately to Calais, to save his men from 
dying of hunger. Henry was highly displeased at this 
retreat, and the duke wisely deferred his voyage to Eng- 
land till he had appeased his master’s choler. 

In 1536 he commanded the troops which were then 
hastily raised to march against the insurgents of Lincoln- 
shire and Yorkshire; and in 1544 once more attended 
Henry to France, and was appointed general of the army 
sent to besiege Boulogne, which he reduced after a siege 
of six weeks. His health was probably at that time de- 
clining, for he made his will immediately before his de- 
parture, and died on the 14th of August in the following 
year. He was interred with great magnificence by the 
special command of the king, though in opposition to 
his own expressed wishes, at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. 

Though the Duke of Suffolk was not without talents 
as a commander, his fame as a soldier will principally 
rest on his bravery and gallantry in action ; while he will 
be better remembered as the first and favourite courtier 
of Henry’s gay court,—as the politest nobleman of his 
time. The protegé of a king, educated at court, and 
from his iest youth the companion of a prince dis- 
tinguished for his gallantry above all others of his time, 
Charles Brandon acquired all those graces and accom- 
plishments which qualified him to move with so much 
applause in the high station he filled, and which rendered 
him the life and soul of all the amusements of the court. 
If a “ gentle passage of arms”’ called together the noble 
and the brave, the Duke of Suffolk shone pre-eminent 
among the chivalry of neighbouring states, and brightened 
even the lustrous ranks of his own countrymen. If a ball 
was given in the palace, or a grand féte held on some 
joyous occasion, or a masque contrived for the amusement 
of the queen and the ladies of the court, the aid of Charles 
Brandon was always required; and no entertainment 
was considered complete if his co-operation was not ob- 
tained. If his biography presents us with none of those 
brilliant events which the historian loves to dwell upon, 
it is gratifying to reflect that no passage of his life calls 
for that censure which we are but too often obliged to 
apply to those characters whom history dignifies with the 
title of “great.” No one ever made inte enemies ; 
none ever died regretted by more friends, or was more 
universally respected and admired, than Charles Bran- 
don, Duke of Suffolk. 

The armour in the Tower of this nobleman’s, is a suit 

of plate, of the-date of 1520, and is identified as having 
been worn by him. 
, Ofa kindred disposition to this nobleman, though per- 
haps gifted with more penetration and discernment, was 
Edward Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, who, surviving the 
gaiety which prevailed in Henry’s court, and being of an 
active temperament, launched more into public life, and 
became of some note not only as a warrior, but as a poli- 
tician and diplomatist. 

He was the only son of Thomas, eighth Lord Clinion, 
by whose death, in 1517, Edward Clinton, at the age of 
five years, fell in wardship to the crown. Educated in 
the court, his youth was passed in all those magnificent 
andl romantic amusements which distinguished the com- 
mencement of Henry’s reign; nor was it till 1544 that 
he appeared in any public character. In that year he 
attended the Earl of Hertford, and Dudley, Lord Lisle, 
afterwards Duke of Northumberland, in their expedition 
to Scotland ; and it is said, that in consequence of his 
intimacy with the latter nobleman, who commanded the 
English fleet, he determined to engage in the naval ser- 
vice. He was knighted at Leith by the Earl of Hertford, 
who commanded in chief, and then embarked with the 
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admiral for Boulogne, where he arrived in time to assist 
the king in the siege of that town. In the following year 
he lost his friend the Duke of Suffolk; and.the king 
dying the year after, he attached himself to Edward VI, 
to whosefavour public services were a greater recommen- 
dation than the politeness and gallantry by which the 
courtiers of Henry VIII. obtained advancement. 

The fleet which aided the Protector’s great irruption 
into Scotland was confided to his charge, and owing toa 
singular circumstance, he is said to have had a con- 
siderable share in the victory of Musselburgh without 
quitting his ships; for the van of the English army having 
changed its position, the Scots, imagining it was flying to 
the fleet, forsook the high ground on which they had been 
advantageously posted, and, following the English to the 
shore, were received with a furious discharge of cannon, 
which threw them into irrecoverable confusion. 

Soon after this period, Lord Clinton was constituted 
governor of Boulogne; and on his return from thence, 
after the peace of 1550, he was appointed of the king’s 
privy chamber, lord-admiral of England for life, and a 
knight of the garter. To these distinctions were added 
grants of estates to a very considerable amount. In 1551 
he was employed in some negotiations with France, in 
which he was successful. Edward VI. died soon after, 
and Lord Clinton, having recommended himself to the 
favour of that prince’s successor by his early expression 
of attachment to her title to the crown, was sent in 1554, 
together with others of the loyal nobility, at the head of 
a military‘force against Sir Thomas Wyatt.. In 1558 he 
was confirmed in his post of lord-admiral, and appointed 
commander-in-chief, both by sea and land, of the forces 
then sent against France and Scotland. On the death of 
Mary, he obtained the fayour of Elizabeth, who continued 
him in the post of admiral, and chose him of her privy 
council. ys appointed a commissioner to examine 
Murray’s charges against the Queen of Scots, and juined 
to Dudley, Earl of Warwick, in the command of the army 
seat in 1569 against the rebellious earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmorciand. On the 4th of May, 1572, he 
was advanced to the dignity of Earl of Lincoln, and was 
immediately after despatched to Paris, with a spleudid 
train of nobility and gentry, to attend the ratification of the 
treaty of Blois by Charles IX. 

After this period he was very little employed in public 
affairs, though he still enjoyed the favour of his sovereign, 
awarded perhaps more to his probity and fidelity than to 
his talents, which were adapted more to warlike ma- 
neeuvres than to the intrigues and duplicity with which 
the ministers of Elizabeth were required to make them 
selves acquainted. . 

The Earl of Lincoln died on the 19th of January, 
1584, and was buried in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
where a superb monument of alabaster and porphyry 
marks his tomb. 

The armour of this nobleman in the Tower is very 
richly gilt, and is supposed to be of about the date of 
1535. He wears a long fluted sword, and carries a mace 
in his right hand. 





Management.—W ithout method time is nearly valueless 
— it is wasted in unprofitable occupations, or frit ered away 
in unconscious idleness. The old adage of—‘Take care of 
the pence, and the pounds will take care of themse]ves,’— 
may be well applied to the employment of time: * Take 
care of the minutes, and the hours will take care of them- 
selves.’ Many an idle minute might be so filled up ina 
family as to save hours of future labour. Where it is of 
consequence to economise time, there order should more 


peculiarly reign. 
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